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An E 8 8 A v on the Indention raf Printing 
in Chiaro Oſcuro, &c. 


F 0 1 is perhaps as true and as common an [Obſervation « any that is 
agg made, that the Inventors of particular Arts are thoſe who draw 
< 2 the leaſt Advantage from the Diſcovery; and that a whole Na- 
5 ED tion is often indebted to the Ruin of one Man for the Subſiſtence 
of many Thouſands: of the Inhabitants, and a great Part of its 
1 758 | Matte Commerce, and Riches. « 
|  - , It has been too generally the Fate of thoſe who ſet themſelves 
to the Inventing any Thing that requires Talents in the Diſcovery, to apply all 
their Faculties, exhauſt their Fortune, and waſte their whole Time in bringing 
that to Perfection, which when obtained, Age, Death, or Want of ſufficient Sup- 
plies, obliges them to relinquiſh, and to yield all the Advantages which their 
Hopes had flattered them with, and which had ſupported ther Spirits during 
their Fatigues and Difficulties, to others; and thus leave behind hls an impo- 
veriſh'd Family incapable to carry on their Parent's Deſign, and too often com- 
plaining of the projecting Genius of that Father who has ruin'd them, tho' he 
has enriched the Nation to which he belonged, and to which of Conſequence 
he was a laudable Benefactor. One would be led to imagine from the above 
e ſo frequently happening, that uſeful Arts, like the moſt perfect and 
molt durable Vegetables, require in their Nature more Time than the Life of 
one Man to bring them to Value and Eſteem. The Oak and Cedar demand 
a Century to attain their Perfection; and tho' the preſent Poſſeſſors may plant 
the Tree, yet it muſt be the Grandſon who can turn it to any great Advan- 
tage. In that View, however, every Thing goes right, and proceeds as it ought: 
The fame Family ſucceeds to the Advantage which its Predeceſſors began; and 
no Complaint can lie againſt the Order of Nature, which * this Time 
for the Perfection of her Productions in this Kind. 
But with reſpect to Artiſts, nothing leſs ſeldom happens than their ſucceed- 
ing to the Advantages which follow the Inventions of their Anceſtors. It is too 
common to ſee the Children of ſuch Parents pining in Penury, whilſt others 
grow immenſely rich by the Arts of their Fathers, and to which they have nat 
the leaſt Title. It is hard that the Deſcendant of an Inventor ſhould ſtarve from 
the. Invention of that very Art which enriches others who have no Claim to 3 
A 2 ne 


which the Wings of Riches would ſpeedily” have brought him to. 

Another Reaſon perhaps is, that the Artiſt being totally engaged in the Purſuit 
of his Diſcovery, has but little Time to apply to the Lovets and Encouragers 
of Art for their Patronage, Protection, and Supplies neceſſary for the carrying 
on ſuch a Defign, or he has not Powers to ſet the Advantage which would re- 
ſult from it in a true Light; nor communicate in Words what he clearly con- 
ceives in Idea: for certainly there are Men enough, who from the mere Deſire 
of increaſing their Wealth, would give him that Aſſiſtance, which, like the artifi- 


cial Heat of a Green-houſe, would bring that Art to a Ripeneſs, which would 


otherwiſe languiſh and die under the Coldneſs of the firſt Deſigner, and which 
in this Union of Riches and Invention would yield mutual Advantage to both. 

There are beſides this amongſt the Great, without Doubt, many who would. 
gladly lend their Patronage to riſing Arts, if they knew their Authors; but 
who are excluded from that Goodneſs, by being unacquainted with the Deſign. 
As an Inſtance of this Truth, his Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland has 
lately eſtabliſhed a Manufactory at Fulham of two Kinds of Tapeſtry, one the 
fame with that which is made at the Gobelins; the other with that which is mad- 
at the Savonerie at Paris; an Encouragement the moſt laudable in itſelf, and 
which may perhaps perpetuate the Name of the illuſtrious Patron who protects 
and ſuſtains it, when the ſaving his Country by Arms may be forgotten. It ſel- 
dom happens, that the milder Arts of Peace are blended in the ſame Mind with 
the mere Knowledge of War, or that the fame Prince has cheriſh'd one and the 
other as Occaſion demanded. It is one Talent to increaſe the Commerce of the 


Subject, and another to ſubdue its Enemies by Arms, yet in him they are both 


found united. | | I] OTE 

To offer himſelf forth then to the Knowledge of his Country, is the Reaſon 
why the Author of that Paper-Manufactory now carrying on at Batterſea, has 
printed theſe Sheets, in hopes that the illuſtrious Example above-mentioned, and 
the Merit of the Undertaking, may induce Gentlemen of Taſte to look into, and 
give Vigour to his Invention and Infant Art. Certainly Mr. TFackſon, the 
Perſon of whom we ſpeak, has not ſpent leſs Time and Pains, applied leſs Aſſi- 
duicy, or travelled to fewer diſtant Countries in Search of perfecting his Art than 


other Men; having paſt twenty Years in France and Italy, to compleat himſelf 


m Drawing after the beſt Maſters in the beſt Schools, and to ſee what Antiquity 
640 | had 
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kad moſt worthy the Attention of a Student i in Bis particular Purtuits. Af 


ter all this Time ſpent in Perfecting himſelf in his Diſcoveries, like a true 


Lover of his Native Country, he is returned with a Deſign to communicate all the 
Means which his Endeavours can contribute to enrich the Land where he drew 
his firſt Breath, by adding to its Commerce, and employing its Inhabitants ; and 
yet like a Citizen of it, he would willingly enjoy ſome little Share of thoſe Ad- 


vantages before he leaves this World, which he muſt leave behind him to his 
Countrymen when he ſhall be no more. 


At the ſame Time J am ſaying this in Favour of an Invention and Inventor, it 


may perhaps be odjected, that what this Perſon hath done, is not properly in Con- 


ſequence of an Invention, ſince the ſame Art was known and put in Execution 
by Albert Durer in thoſe famous Prints of the Hiſtory of the Apocalypſe, the 


Hiſtory of the Four Goſpels, and his Book of Proportions, which are ſo deſervedly 


eſteemed by every one who woly' knows what re tee” Drawing and true Pro- 
portion is in itſelff. 1 


It may be ſaid alſo, that it is the Bunde with 7M which was putſued in Venice, 
in cutting on Wood the Works of Titian, Salviati, Campagniola, and other Venetian 


Painters, who drew their own Works on Blocks of Wood to be cut by the En- 
gravers then living, and even Andrea Vincentino did not think it in the leaſt a Diſ- 
honour, though a Painter, to grave on Wood the Landſcapes of Titian. 


It is the ſame, it may be alledged, with that Art which met with ſuch great 
Encouragement at Rome ; even Raphael, the moſt ſuperior Genius of all Painters, 
and Parmegiano, drew the Blocks which were cut by Hugo di Carpi, and who 
was the original Projector of printing in Chiaro Oſcuro. 

At Bologna alſo this Art received great Encouragement, where the Works of 
Micharino di Si ena, Andrea Andriano di Mantua, the Architecture of Serlio, 
and the Heads in Vaſſari's Lives of the Painters, were done in this Manner; and 
23 great School in Taly u er and cheriſhed this Manner of En graving and 

rintin 


After having ſaid all this, it may ſeem highly improper to give to Mr. Fack- 


ſon the Merit of inventing this Art; but let me be permitted to ſay, that an Art 


recovered is little leſs than an Art invented. The Works of the former Artiſts re- 
main indeed; but the Manner in which they were done, is entirely loſt :' the 
inventing then the Manner is really due to this latter Undertaker, fince no Wri- 
tings, or other Remains, are to be found by which the Method of former Artiſts 
can be diſcover'd, or in what Manner they executed their Works; nor, in Truth, 
has the Talian Method fince the Beginning of the Foun Century been attempted 
by any one except Mr. Fackſon. 

During his Reſidence at Venice, where he made himſelf perfect in the Art 
which he profeſſes, he finiſhed many Works well known to the Nobility and 
Gentry who travelled to that City whilſt he lived in it. 


Every 


L617 
Every Collector of Prints'/knows perfectly well how: much thoſe done in the 


| Ate of the aboye-named Maſters, Albert Durer, Hugo di Carpi, and others, 


have been eſteemed ; and though thoſe delicate Finiſhings, and minute Strokes, 


which make up great Part of ho Merit of engraving on Copper, are not to be 


found in thoſe cut on Wood in Chiaro Oſcuro; yet there is a maſterly and free 


Drawing, a Boldneſs of Engraving and Relief, — 5 pleaſes a true Taſte more 
khan all the little Exactneſs found in the Engtavings on Copper Plates. And the 
late Regent of France, [whoſe Judgment in Painting, and all that belongs to the 
ee of it, that curious Collection which he has left behind him will 


prove to uturity] prefer d the Prints done in this Manner ſo much to all others, 
that at his Encouragement, the Comte de Caylus attempted the reſtoring of this 
Loſt Art at Paris in ſome Prints, done from the Original Drawings of the greateſt 
Italian Maſters in the Regent's Cabinet, and which have been fince publiſhed by 


Monſieur Croizat, and ſome of them after the Drawings of Julio Romano, and 


Raphael, were finiſhed by Mr. fackſon, and en of by the Lovers and Pro- 
moters of that Art in Paris. 


In this manner of doing Prints * chiaro Oſcuro, when the Out-line i is juſt 


; (and which Mr. Jackſon. preſumes thoſe Gentlemen will be inclined to allow Rim 


who ſhall be pleaſed to honour his Performances with the leaſt Attention) the Im- 


preſſion reſembles a Drawing more than any other Way in which Prints are done, 


and indeed has an Effect which the beſt Judges very often prefer to any Prints 
from Engravings, done with all that Exactneſs, minute Strokes of the Graver, 


and Neatneſs of Work, which is ſure to captivate the Minds of thoſe whoſe Taſte 
is form'd upon the little Conſiderations of delicately handling the Tools, and not 
upon the Freedom, Life and Spirit of the On Figures, and indeed the whole 


Compoſition. 


It is in this Manner of doing Pham as it is in the Works of ha beſt Pain- 


ters; the firſt Sketch of the Bein has very oſten an Elevation and Spirit of 


Expreſiion, which is loſt in the finiſh'd Picture. Too much Correctne 5 ſpoils 


the Delicacy of true Grace, and communicates a Stiffneſs" to the Figures; in like 
Manner on Copper Engravings, the being too preciſe i in the Strokes of the Gra- 


ver, takes off the original Eaſe in the Picture, tho it may look finely wrought 
With Hair Strokes; whereas Prints i in Chiaro Oſcuros done in this Way have a 
more maſterly and pleaſing Bifaadie on les e Wach knows what it thould ex- 


amine and look aſter. 


Emil um circa ludum n imus et ungues 
FExprimet, et molles imitabitur are capillos, 
Lfelie operts ſummd Ne n en 
Nee 1 1 — | L IT 


From 


From a Canviction of the Truth of what has been ſaid, Mr. Frederick, Mr. 
Letheuilier, and Mr. Smith, the Engliſb Conſul at Venice, encouraged Mr. Jacł- 
ſan to undertake. to engrave in Chiaro, Oſcuro, Blocks after x moſt Ca- 


pital Pictures of Titian, Tintoret, Giacomo Baſſano, and Paul Veroneſe, which - 


are, to be found in Venice, and to this: End procured him a. Subſcription. 

Aa this Work may be ſeem what, engraving on Wood will effectuate, and 
how truly the . Spicit and Genius of every one of thoſe celebrated Maſters are 
preſerved in the Prints. 

During his executing this Work he was honoured with the Encometacntibd 
of. the R Right Honoumble the Marquis of Hartington, Sir Roger Newdigate, Sir 


Bauchier Mrey, and other Engliſb Gentlemen on their Travels at Venice, who 


ſaw Mr. Jackſon. drawing on the Blocks for the Print after the famous Picture of 
the Crucifixion painted by Tintoret in the Albergo of St. Roche. "Thoſe Prints 
may now. be; ſeen at his Houſe at Batterſea _ * 

Not, content, with. having brought his Works in Chiaro Oſcuro to ſuch Per- 


fection, he attempted, to print Landſcapes in all their original Colours; not 
only to give to the World all the Out-line Li ght and Shade, which is to be 


found in the Paintings of the beſt Maſters, but in a great Degree their very 
Manner and Taſte of Colour ing. 

With this Intent he publiſhed vx Landfeapes, which are his firſt Attempt in 
this Nature, in Imitation of pi in Aguarillo, or Water Colours; which 
Work was taken Notice of by the Right Honourable the Earl of Holderneſs, then 
Embaſſador Extraordinary to the Republic of Venice; and his Excellency was 
pleaſed to permit the Dedication-of thoſe Prints to him, and to encourage this 
new Attempt of printing Pictures with a very particular and very favourable Re- 
gard, and to expreſs his Approbation of the Merit of the Inventor. 

It is not improbable, that Gentlemen acquainted with Mr. Le Blond's Manner 
of Printing Engravings on Copper in Colours, may imagine it to be the ſame 
with this of Mr. Factſon, and that from the former he has borrowed the De- 
ſign; but whoever will take the leaſt Pains to-enquire into the Difference, will 
find it impoſſible, that the cutting on Wood Blocks, and printing the Impreſſions 
in various Colours from them, can be done in the ſame Way that is done with 
Copper Plates in the Metzotinto or Fumo Manner, Every Man who knows 
any. Thing of the Nature of Engraving muſt be convinced, that thoſe Metzo- 


cnto Plate, of. all others, are the moſt liable to wear out; that it is impoſſible 


a WY OP TOs to be alike in their -Colours when taken off in that Manner, 
Q 


r this Reaſon, | becauſe the delicate and exquiſite Finiſhings of the 


Fleſh, and the tender Shadowings of all the Colours muſt be deſtroy'd ; the very 
cleaning the Plates from one Colour to lay on another is ſufficient to ruin all the 
fine Eick of the Workmanſhip, and == it impoſſible to take off ten Im- | 
er e all n e 2 the s | | 
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On the contrary, this Method diſcovered by Mr. Jackſon is in no Degree ſub- 
ſect to the like Inconveniency ; almoſt an infinite Number of Impreſſions may be 
taken off ſo exactly alike, that the ſevoreſt Eye Can rotary perceive the leaſt 
Difference amongſt them. 0 ot 

Added to this, Mr. Jackſon has Wy ten politive Tints in Chiuro 0 80 
whereas Hugo di Carpi knew but four; all which Tints can be taken off 51 
Impreſſions only. This Attempt when he propoſed it firſt at Paris was Feats 
as romantic and viſionary by Meſſ. Caylus, Coypel, Mariette, and Le Seur, eſpe- 
cially when he propoſed a Method by which Blocks of Wood might ſtand the 
Powers and Preſſure of the Rolling Preſs, and which Metals would ſcarcely 
ſuſtain ; and yet-theſe Gentlemen were afterwards convinced of the Truth of this 
Propoſition, and actually put it in Execution to finiſh the Works! in Cbiaro Oſcuro, 


_ defigned for the Collection of Mr. Croi gat. 


Having thus brought this Manner of Engraving on Wood: to His! Perfection a- 
bove- mentioned, Mr. Fackſon has imagined a more oem vo Way of applying 
this Invention than has hitherto been thought of by any of his Predeceſſors; 
which is the printing Paper for the Hanging of Rooms. By this' Thought he has 
certainly. obtained the moſt agreeable and moſt uſeful Ends for the Generality of 
Mankind, in fitting up Houſes and Apartments, which are Elegance, Tafte, and 
Cheapneſs. By this way of printing Paper, the Inventor has contrived, th t the 
Lights and Shades ſhall be broad and bold, and give great Relief to the Figures; 
the fineſt Prints of all the antique Statues Which imitate Dr awings are introdu- 
ted into Niches of Charo Oſcuro in the Pantiels of their Paper; theſe are ſur- 
rounded with a Moſaic Work, in Imitation of Frames, or with Feſtoons and. 
Garlands of Flowers, with great Elegance and"Tafte. 

Thus the Perſon who cannot purchaſe the Statues themſelves, R Hive theſe- 
Prints in their Place; and may as effectaally ſhew his Taſte and Admitation of 
the ancient Artiſts in this manner of, fitting up and finiſhing his Apartments, 
as in the moſt expenſive. Tis the Choice, and not the Price, which diſcovers 
the true Taſte of the Poſſeſſor; and thus the "Apollo of the Belvidere Palace, at 
Rome, the Medicean Venus, the dying Mermilh, the fi ghting Gladiator, or the. 
famous Group of the Laocoon, may be diſpoſed of in ſo many Parinels, and all. 
the other Parts of the Paper correſpond to this original Intent. 469 4 249040 

Or if Landſcapes are more agreeable,” for Variety Sake Prints done mY this: 
Manner, taken from the Works of Salvator. Roſa, Claude Lorrain, Gaſpar, 
Pouſjin, Burgben, Moverman, or any other great Maſter in this Way of Painting, 
may be introduced into r of: the Diſſes?! and ſhew- the” Tafte o the. 
Owner. w [ORAL 191 

The different Views of Ven ence «by Canale, the Compoſitions 75 "ION Panini 
ax the Ruins of Rome, the Copies of the Pictures of all tlie beſt Painters of 


the Talian, French, and Flemiſh Schools, the fine ſeulpturd Vaſes of the An- 
_ tents which, are now remaining; in ſhort, every Bird that flies, every Figure 


440 that 


[9] 


that moves upon the Surface of the Earth from the Inſe& to the human; and 
every Vegetable that ſprings from the Ground, whatever is of Art or Nature, 
may be introduced into this Deſign of fitting up and furniſhing Rooms, with all 
the- Truth of Drawing, Light, and Shadow, and great Perfection of Colour- 
ing. „ 1271 | 7 ; 

Rabovtic in Imitation of Stucco may be done in this Manner, and Stair-Caſes in 
every Taſte as ſhall be moſt agreeable, fitted up with the utmoſt Elegance. No 
Figure 1s too large for this Invention, Statues and other Objects may be taken 
off in full Length, or any Size whatever. 


- = 


lt need not to be mentioned to any Perſon of the leaſt Taſte, how much this 
Way of finiſhing Paper exceeds every other hitherto known ; 'tis true, however, 
that the gay glaring Colours in broad Patches of red, green, yellow, blue, &c. 
which are to paſs for Flowers and other Objects which delight the Eye that has 
no true Judgment belonging to it, are not to be found in this as in the common 
Paper ; but Colours ſoftening into one another, with Harmony and Repoſe, and 
true Imitations of Nature in Drawing and Deſign. Nor are there Lions leaping 
from Bough to Bough like Cats, Houſes in the Air, Clouds and Sky upon the 
Ground, a thorough Confuſion of all the Elements, nor Men and Women, with 
every other Animal, turn'd. Monſters, like the Figures in the Chineſe Paper, ever 
to be ſeen in this Work. | | 
\ Perſons who ſhould prefer the gaudy and unmeaning Papers, (ſo generally 
met with) to thoſe done by the Inventor of this, would prefer a Fan to a 
Picture of Raphael, Carracche, Guido, or Dominichino, and thoſe who chuſe the 
Chineſe manner, ought to admire; in purſuit of that ſame Taſte, the crooked, diſ- 
proportioned and ugly, in Preference to the ſtrait, regular, and beautiful. 
"Tis by this very means of ill Judgment in furniſhing Apartments, that the true 
Taſte of the Perſon is unthinkingly betray d; thoſe little and ſeemingly diſtant 
Things offer the Clue which leads to the Diſcovering the whole Mind, and un- 
does, perhaps, all that Character of being a true Judge of the polite Arts which 
they are ſo fond of eſtabliſning. | ras 
It ſeems impoſſible that any Mind, truly form'd, can without Diſtaſte be 
capable of letting ſuch Objects in upon it through the Eye; where the internal 
Senſes are well proportion'd and juſt, theſe monſtrous Objects of the external 
muſt be diſpleaſing and offenſive ; in that Breaſt where the ſofter Senſations of 
Humanity are in(any particular Degree, a Love of Beauty generally accompanies 
them, and the Approbation of natural Objects is the Proof of theſe Senfations 
exiſting in an Individual; as the contrary Taſte is of the ill Formation or Per- 
verſion of that Mind which approves of preternatural Appearances. There is a 
cloſe Analogy between the Love of Beauty in external Objects, and a Mind truly 
diſpoſed to the feeling all the ſofter and moſt amiable Senſations. 
It ſeems alſo, as if there was great Reaſon to ſuſpect wherever one ſees ſuch pre- 


poſterous Furniture, that the Taſte in Literature of that Perſon who directed 
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it was very deficient, and that it would prefer Tom D'Urfy to Shakeſpear, Sir R- 
chard Blackmore to Milton, Tate to Homer, an Anagrammatiſt to Virgil, Horace, 
or any other Writer of true Wit, either Ancient or Modern. Di ioned 
Animals with Limbs miſplaced are fo many Anagrams; and whoever approves of 
the former in Furniture, cannot have a Taſte above the latter in Literature. 'The 
Elements, Animals, and Objects which ate natural to them, diſpoled contrary to 
Nature, are an Acroſtic in Painting; and the Perſon would be a Wit of that 
Stamp in Writing, if he was a Writer at all, who loves to view ſuch topſy- 
turvy Objects. ji; 
Beſides this Superiority of Taſte, which Paper done in this Way has to all 
others, there is yet a very effential Advantage belonging to it, which is, that be- 
mg done in Oil, the Colours will never fly off; no Water or Damp can have 
the leaſt Effect upon it, the whole Body of the Paper being impregnated with 
the Oil which is uſed in the fixing the Colours. By this means the ſame Beaut 
continues as long as the Paper can hold together: Wherens in that done with 
Water-Colours, in the common Way, fix Months makes a very viable Alteration 
in all that prepoſterous Glare, which makes its vhole Merit ; and one Year or 
two, totally carries off all that which at firſt was ſo:greatly admired, and it be- 
comes'a Diſgrace to the very Wall iticovers, and tb which it was deſign'd as an 
Ornament. | | | 
Notwithſtanding the Preference which fo matiifeſtly ought to be given to this 
Invention of Mr. Jackſon, nothing is more difficult than to give a Defoription 
of any Art by Words, or perſuade People to believe without ſeeing it; for this 
Reaſon the Author of it has thought of giving to the Public ſome Specimens 
of his Manner of engraving and printing in Colours, to excite the Attention and 
Curiofity of People of Taſte, in ſmall Figures, only fit for a ſmall Publication of 
this Nature; at the ſame time taking the Liberty to ſay, that Figures or Objects 
of any Size or Kind before- mentioned, may be equally well done in this Me- 
thod : He would willingly hope the Encouragement of Men of diftiaguiſh'd- 
Judgment in polite Arts, that he may be led to taſte the Fruit Which his La- 
bours will produce when encouraget by their Sunſhine, before he leaves that 
Art, which has coſt him ſo much Study and Application, to his Country, and 
which muſt bring Advantage tothe Public, though he ſhould never enjoy one 
Moment's greater Eaſe, Happitiefs, or Riches from the Invention, and when he 
muſt be at Reſt with reſpect to its Sueceſs or Failure. | 
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Ride fi ſapis. 


The Buſt of Democritus, commonly called the Laughing Philoſopher, 
a celebrated Performance of an ancient Greek Sculptor at 


Rome. 


H E was the Son of a very rich Father, who is ſaid to have entertained Xerxes 
1 1 and all his Hoſt in their March to Greece, without ſuffering his Servants to 
take any Thing from his Gueſts, according to the Exgliſb wa of buying Dinners 
from their Friends. By means of his Riches, being furniſhed with every Thing 
neceſſary for travelling, and incited by a great Deſire of knowing what the dif- 
ferent Kingdoms of the Earth produced and poffeſſed, he viſited the moſt re- 
markable for Arts and Sciences in thoſe Days. By this he diveſted himſelf of 


thoſe in numerable Prej udices which attend A contracted Education con fined "mo 


the Manners of one Set of People only, and look d more freely into Things as 
they were in their general Nature. Thus he perceived at the Bottom, the Lit- 
tleneſs of all that boaſted Superiority of one Man over another in Underſtand- 
ing _ Talents, and the xidiculous Preference Nations give themſelyes to their 
£1 urs. | 

1. examined whether Chance had any Thing to arrogate to itſelf in the 
Tranſactions of human Affairs, if that Idea can be allow d; or otherwiſe, how 
much the ſteady Courſe of Providence directed, or the Inflexibility of Neceſſity 
produced thoſe very Events which we aſſume the Merit of, which latter Man- 
ner of thinking he is ſuppoſed to have eſpouſed. And thus he ſaw how trifling a 
Share in the performing the greateſt Actions could be attributed to Human Na- 
ture, and her Faculties. 

That delirious Love of Riches by thoſe whoſe penurious Souls would not 
ſuffer them to enjoy the leaſt Eaſe from the Poſſeſſion; the Pretence of amaſſin 
them for Children, who often died before their Parents, or ſurviving, whoſe diſ- 
ſipating Spirit would not permit the rational Enjoyment or long Poſſeſſion of 
what was ſo dear to their Fathers, were Inſtances of great Folly, and Subject of 
much Laughter in his Imagination. os | 3 

The Thirſt of procuring Honours without the Merit of deſerving them, or 
even obtaining them with that Attribute, and then bequeathing them to Heirs 
whoſe ignominious Behaviour reflected a Difgrace on the Race from which they 
ſprung; the ineſtimable Value which Beauty lays on itſelf, ſo ſubje& to the 
blighting Blaſt of every Diſeaſe, and always the Victim of a few Years ; the 
vaunted Strength of athletic Limbs,” fo open to innumerable Accidents, were all 
Subjects of Laughter in his Eyes. 6 | | 

In Fact, the General who boaſted of his great Courage and Skill in obtain- 
ing Victories ; the Philoſoper, who valued himſelf on his Superior Knowledge; 
and the Legiſlator, on his perfect Plan of Laws and juſt Adminiſtration of 
| 72 hs B 2 | them, 
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them, he laugh'd at alike, conſeipus how little each of them truly knew, and 
yet how much leſs in all theif Actiohs could be attributed to their original Inten- 
tion and Direction. 


From thus continually finding Subject for Laughter in the Arrogance, falſe 


Knowledge, fruitleſs Cares and Attempts of his Species, and 'continually 
laughing at it, he became ſuſpected of having loſt his Senſes. 5 

This induced the People amongſt whom he lived, to defire Hippocrates, the 
moſt celebrated Phyſician of all Antiquity, to viſit him, and aſcertain or contra- 
dict the Truth of what they imagined ; which being accordingly done, he re- 
turned full of Wiſdom and Admiration of that Man whom they thought mad, 
end confider'd thoſe in that Condition who had entertained the former Opini- 
on . | ' CL ' * . 34 


He held in his Philoſophy, that all-Things were originally form'd of Atoms, 


and a Plurality of Worlds, all of which were ſubject to Decay and  Corrup- 


tion. . 2 
After being ſated with travelling, he returned to Abdera in Thrace, his na- 


tive Land, where he lived much ſequeſtered from Mankind ; he is faid to have 


put out his-Eyes expreſly, that external Obje&s might not draw off his Attention 
from obſerving more accurately what paſſed in his Mind, and to diſcover with 
more Certainty upon what Principles the Minds of Men proceeded, in what 
Manner they were actuated in their Intercourſe with each other, and the Force, 
Extent, and Nature of all the human Faculties. 
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HIS Animal has been conſidered by Naturaliſts, as the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
| courageous of all Quadrupeds ; from this, and from a certain Majeſty in his 
Air, his venerable Mane, Strength, and auguſt Look, he has probably been con- 
ſider'd as the King of Beaſts. His hinder Parts by no Means anſwer the Appear- 
ance of the others, either in Strength or Proportion, and indeed have leſs Beauty 
in.them than 1s in general found amongſt Quadrupeds. 

He is ſuppoſed to be of the Cat Kind, having Fangs of great Length, which 
he can ſtretch out to ſeize his Prey, or con deal a as he pleaſes. This Animal is ima- 
ined alſo to be extremely deficient in the Senſe of Smelling; from this Imper- 
fection in his firſt Formation he is incapacitated to purſue his Prey by the Noſe: 
In Amends for this Defect, Nature is ſaid to have endowed him with a moſt 

exquiſite Hearing, ſo that he is thought to hunt by the Ear. 

The Make of this Animal in its hinder Parts, and the Want of the Senſe of 
Smelling, afford a very remarkable Inſtance of the Proof of a Providence in the 
original Formation of all Things, where, in every Species, the Perfections of an 
particular Race of Beings 1s allayed with the Imperfections, for without this the 
Order of Animals could not have long exiſted. 

To inſtance in the Caſe of this noble Animal the Lion; ſuppoſe him form'd 
with the hinder Parts, endowed with the Swiftneſs of a Race-horſe, then 
no Animal on which he had once ſet his Sight could have eſcaped him, fince 
all Reſiſtance would prove ineffectual, as he is the ſtrongeſt and braveſt of all Qua- 
drupeds. Thus then the Want of Swiftneſs in this Beaſt is a Security to others 
who poſſeſs that Qualification, and preſerves them from his unrelenting Jaws. 

Had he the exquiſite Senſe of Smelling which Nature has given to the Blood- 
Hound, made as he is, no Animal could eſcape him; becauſe being ſo exceſſive- 
ly ſtrong, though he was flow, he would purſue them by the Scent untired, and 
certainly catch them at laſt. 

Thus the Preſervation of other Animals depends on the particular Weakneſs of 
this ; Flight will eaſily carry an Animal from the Hearing of this Beaſt though 
his Senſe be ever ſo exquiſite ; and lying ſtill prevents all Diſcovery by the Ear ; 
but neither Swiftneſs nor Stillneſs can ſecure you from the Senſe of Smelling, 

becauſe 


. 4 —.,nc ww * — 1 _ 
- 


(12) 
becauſe the Effluvia continually flying from all Animal Bodies, betray the Place 
where they are, or where they 3 paſſed, to the Noſe of Animals greatly en- 
dowed with that Senſe. From theſe two Defects in the Lion it has been faid, 
that the Jacſ- call hunteth down the Prey for this lordly Quadruped, and was de- 
ſtined to that Office by Nature. The Cauſe of this Aſſertion, though it may 
not be ſtrictly true, is not without ſome Foundation in its Nature, the Jack-call 
being of the Dog- kind, which hunts its Prey by the Noſe, and like the Beagle opens 
on the Scent in the Purſuit, may probably awake the Lion to the followin 
him by the Senſe of Hearing. And thus though he purſues the little Animal 
that continually makes a Noife with a Deſign to devour him, yet in Fact at the 
End he poſſeſſes that Prey which the other ran down, and the Beaſt of leſs Force 
and Powers yields what ſhould have been his by the Right of Foreſt Laws to 
the other of more Strength and Contage, and has nofhing left but free Liberty 
to begin another Chace, where he may poſſibly meet the ſame Fate, and be de- 
Wi ceived in the ſame Manner. Did theſe Animals learn of Men, or Man from 
them! | 
| There is one particular Quality which the Lion is faid to poſſeſs above all other 
Beaſts; which is, that Inſtifict of knowing and diſtinguiſhing the Royal Blood 
from all others, and never offering the leaſt Violence to any of that Race; and 
. yet perhaps no King in Europe, however convinced he may be of the Royalty 
[| of his Deſcent, would upon that Prefumption venture into the Cage of the old 
L Lion in the Taver, notwithſtanding he appears ſo tame and tractable. However, 
4 tho' this Obſervation be totally fabulous, yet a moſt pleaſing Uſe is often made 
of Errors received in this Manner by the beſt Poets, as Shakeſpear has done in 
this Particular, where Falfaf's'Cowardice is detected, in anſwer to the Prince of 
Wales. The fat Knight ſays, 1 2a Lord, T know ye, as well as he that made 
ye. Why bear ye, my Maſters, -Was it for me to ill the Heir apparent? Should 
I turn upon the true Prince? Why, thou Rnoweſe, T am as valiant as Hercules: 
But beware Inſtinet, the Lion will not touch the true Prince; Inſtinct is a great 
Matter, I as a Coward on Inſtindti : I fhall think the better of myſelF and thee du- 
ring Life ; T for a valiant Lion, and thou for a true Prince. 
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HENRY IV. 1ſt Part. 
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The Building and Vegetable. 


HIS Print gives a faint Idea of what is to be done in Colours, with Re- 

ſpect to Buildings and Vegetables in this Manner: The Ruins of Rome, 
Athens, Palmyra, or Egypt may be printed, and Landſcapes of any Kind after 
the beſt Maſters in any Size, and the Ground of the Paper done of one Colour. 
This, as has been ſaid in the Eſſay, will make a laſting and genteel Furniture, 
as all the Colouring is done in Oil, and not ſubject to fly off, as in Papers finiſh'd 
in Water Colours. | 
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The Statue of Apollo, Cod of Phyſic, Muſic, Poetry, Sc. and 
according to the Mythology of the Antients, the Son of Jupiter 


and Latona. ; 


Dive, quem proles Niobæa magne 
Vindicem lingue, Tityoſque raptor 
Senfit, et Troje prope vittor alte 
Phthius Achilles. 
- Horace. 


HIS Deity is always conſider'd as being conſtantly young by Poets, Pain- 
ters, and Statuaries ; and this Statue, which is in the Palace of Beluidera 
at Rome, is known by the Name of the Beautiful ApoLLo. 

It is with great Juſtice that this Figure is imagined to be one of the moſt per- 
fect in Male Beauty of all thoſe which remain of the old Greek Sculptors ; and 
in Truth, it has in its Expreſſion, Grace, and Proportions, ſomething which the 
Enthuſiaſts in Admiration of the polite Arts have imagined above human. 

The Sculptor probably being warm'd with the Idea of that God which he par- 
ticularly ador'd, as the patronizing Deity of his Studies (for Poetry and Paint. | 
ing are the ſame in the Mind of the Poet and Painter, tho' different in the Man- 
ner of expreſſing them) had conceived an Idea of Beauty, much above that 
which generally accompanies Human Nature ; yet as no Figure, of which we 
know any Thing, and which is the Object of the Senſe of ſeeing, can be ſo ac- 
ceptable as the human, more perfect, or more fair to our Manner of conceiving 
Things, accompanied always with the partial Paſſion of Self-Love, and Preference - 
of Beauty to our own Species, the Artiſt from an Impoſſibility of conceiving any 
Beauty above that which can be given to the human Form, was obliged to deter- 
mine on this to expreſs his whole Idea of Beauty as well as from the Fable of 
the ancient Theogony alſo. 

In order then to form and to expreſs all that Grace, Youth, and Beauty, which 
have always been laid down as characteriſtic of this Divinity, and to give it a Supe- 
riority not to be found in Human Nature, or but very rarely, he muſt have ſtudied 
the moſt perfect amongſt Mankind, and diſcover'd in what particular Parts of the 
human Figure any additional Height could be given by which Grace and Dignity 
might be added to the Whole, and carry it above the Idea which generally at- 
tends the human, Height given diſproportionably to every Part and Member, com- 
municates an Aukwardneſs to a 4 K Figure, as may be ſeen in the Works of ma- 
ny Painters, and yet without a Degree of Tallneſs very few human Figures wil! 
either have Majeſty or Grace in their Perſons, 5 
| py 
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The Sculptor of this Statue having conſider d perfectly all that which gives 
Beauty by Addition of Height, has found that whereas human Figures in general 
conſiſted of the Length of ten Faces, that by adding half a Face to thoſe Parts 
which lie between the bottom of the Breaſt and the Union of the Fork, a certain 
Beauty was added to the human Proportions, which would have been loſt, if the 
ſame Length had been indiſcriminately diffuſed over the whole Body; and the 

. Truth of this Obſervation is verified in the Proportions of his Apollo, where the 
Parts are deſigned in this Manner. What ſeems to be the Reaſon of this beauti- 
| ful Effect ariſing from ſuch a Diſtribution of Length is this: The Height thus 

added, falls equally diſtributed between the upper and lower Parts of the Body, 
and where perhaps a diſproportioned Conformation more frequently happens than 

in any other. By this Means the Thighs are lengthened on the Out- ſide by the 

Hips being made longer, and the Body alſo as it is longer in the lower Belly, by 

being let down between the Hips, gives a very particular Beauty to the whole Hu- 

man Figure. 

bt This it is which gives a ſuperior Beauty in the Properties of this Statue above 

all others, where the Drawing, Expreſſion, and Attitude are equally perfect, and 

| this Addition omitted. Beſides this particular Excellence, the Face has in itſelf a 

Beauty and Expreſſion beyond what is ever found perhaps amongſt Mankind; 

he ſeems pleaſed with having hit whatever was the Object to which he has di- 

rected his Shaft; for he is in the Attitude of having juſt diſcharged his Bow ; 

||, natural and eaſy, void of all Fantaſtic or Gothic Air, amazingly correct and 
beautiful. 
From this Statue, Painters may know in what Parts to add Height to their Fi- 

19 gures, when they intend giving Grace, Dignity, and Eaſe to the ſuperior Perſons 

| in their Compoſitions; and yet an univerſal Application of this Obſervation 
would lead to Error. A Hercules, or Figure of Strength, would be render'd leſs 
| Characteriſtic by that very Thing which renders this Statue of Apollo ſo extremely 
beautiful. | 

| lj | It is in Feminine Beauty as in the Male, amongſt human Kind, an additional 

Wi | | Height diſpoſed in the ſame manner, gives a Grace inexpreſſible to the whole 

Form; and Cleomenes, the Greek Statuary, who carved the Venus of Medicis, was 

| perfectly acquainted with this Truth, and has made uſe of it accordingly in this 

Figure, though not to ſo great a Degree as in the Apollo. The Figure in itſelf is 

rather of the middle Size, fitting that Idea of Venus, which conſiſts in delicate 

Expreſſions of Beauty and Softneſs of Diſpoſition ; whereas it is probable, that 
if the Minerva, which Phidias carved for the Citadel of Athens, and which was 

called, The beautiful Form, and acknowledged the moſt perfect of all the Works 

pf Sculpture was ſtill remaining, we. ſhould have yet another Proportion in 

Height, the Idea of Beauty in that Figure being accompanied with Wiſdom 

Fi. ind War, muſt to fo great a Sculptor as Phidias have offer d the Thought of 
[ greater 
18 
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greater Height, and another leſs delicate Expreſſion ; that is, a Beauty of another 

Kind; for Beauty is relative to the Objects and Ideas which accompany them. 
To know Human Nature in its utmoſt Perfection of Proportions, where the 

greateſt Maſters and. beſt Critics have exalted the Form to ſomething almoſt di- 


vine in its Attitude, Air, Expreſſion, and Size, where every Thing is to be found 
in Man conſider'd under the Idea of Youth and Beauty, this Statue is to be 
ſtudied, and not the Bodies of living Men alone, amongſt no one of which ſuch 
admirable Proportions are to be found ; and not one Artiſt in ten Thouſand has 
Genius ſufficient to combine a whole Figure with all this Harmony and Beauty- 
{ſpread through the whole Form from his own particular Obſervations upon: 


Human Nature, 
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